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EARLY ASSEMBLY ACTIONS 


Through Saturday 


Ninety-ninth Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly elects Ernest Trice 
Thompson as Moderator. . . . Philip F. Howerton, retiring Moder- 
ator, calls for recognition of basic Presbyterian emphases (see 
page 5)... . Tribute paid E. C. Scott for 33 years’ service in 
Stated Clerk’s office. . . . Eleven of 16 former Moderators are 
present. ... Television program plan is ‘‘tested’’ on the Assem- 
bly. ... Montreat ad interim committee report, with amendment, 
is adopted, calling for closer relationships to the Assembly. . . . 
Lord’s Day report approved without discussion. . . . Agency sal- 
aries study approved and referred to General Council. . . . Pres- 
byterian Foundation opportunity challenges the Assembly. . . . 
Centennial committee stresses its purpose to plan “an observ- 
ance worthy of us and in which we can all unite” in 1961, point- 
ing the church forward rather than to the past. . . . Warm en- 
dorsement is given Annuities & Relief plan to provide a major 
medical plan for retired persons. . . . Visits to Atlanta agencies 
and institutions features Saturday: Presbyterian Center, Protes- 
tant Radio and TV Center, Columbia Seminary, Agnes Scott 
College. . . . Reception honors E. C. Scott, retiring Stated Clerk, 
and Mrs. Scott. 











Letters to the Editors 





Support of Independent Paper Pledged 





Among Other Signatures 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . - I was interested in your recent 
publicity concerning the support of your 
paper as an independent Presbyterian or- 
gan. (OuTLooK, April 6) I find the paper 
very helpful and sincerely hope that you 
will find wide and liberal support. 

GEORGE U. MARTIN. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Add my name to your list for a free 
and independent press. I was impressed 
with the wide response to your appeal and 
the plan of presenting this concern to 
the U. P. USA men... 

GRAHAM G. LAcy. 
Washington, D. C. 

Please add my name to the list of those 
signing the statement “For a Free and 
Independent Press.”’. . . 

JAMES R. BULLOCK. 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Please send me the list of steps to be 
taken to help the important advance in 
independent journalism for American 
Presbyterianism. ... Sorry my name was 
not on the list... . 

H. Davip McCALMOonr. 
Buffalo, New York. 
. Sorry I did not send my name 
sooner. ... 
CHARLEs F, McCorMAcK. 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

May I wholeheartedly add my name to 
the list. ... 

RiIcHARD S. RuCGLEs. 
Summerville, S. C. 





You can add my name to your list of 
willing workers, having been in all three 
churches—U. S., USA, and now the UP 
of the USA.... 

WILLIAM ALBERT SMITH. 
Wharton, N. J. 


I am in complete sympathy with the 
movement to keep an independent Presby- 
terian paper not only in existence, but in 
flourishing condition. 

If there is anything I can do to help the 
cause, I will be glad to do so. 


McCLEAN Work. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sermons Wanted 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The library of Union Theological Sem- 
inary desires to make a collection of con- 
temporary sermons. We want to preserve 
as Many sermons as possible that are be- 
ing preached in our churches today. 

This letter is written to invite and urge 
ministers to send to the library copies 
of sermons. We want sermons printed, 
mimeographed, typewritten, or otherwise. 
We will preserve good ones, bad ones, and 
indifferent ones. (Please, gentlemen, don’t 
be bashful! ) 

It is especially hoped that churches 
which print sermons of their ministers 
will put the library on their mailing lists. 

Ben L. Rose, 
Professor of Homiletics. 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


Officers and Congregation 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Regarding the letter on “Congregational 
Vote” (OuTLOoK, April 13) by “Interested 
Church Member,” we need a serious re- 
study of what Presbyterianism is all about 
polity-wise, as well as theology-wise. 

It is terrifying to hear ministers and 
members alike talk about church giving as 
though it were buying stock and proxy 
votes in a business organization. Some 
members want policy voices for no other 
reason than that they are women, some 
for no reason than that they are men, and 
now some want it because they give 
money. Can we not rather follow the 
voices of the Christian personalities who 
have been recognized as persons who sub- 
ject themselves to the leadership of the 
Spirit? This is the basis of Presbyterian 
polity, to elect Elders and Deacons to 
lead and govern the church under the 
leadership of the Spirit, and we give our 
money to and through the church so gov- 
erned. 

It makes good sense for the Elders and/ 
or Deacons to present the budget to the 
congregation so that it may see how much 
work has to be done; but I would rather 
be in a church where the members say, 
“Let’s see how much we can all give 
(so the Elders and Deacons will have to 
find new work for the money to do, let’s 
seize this opportunity to thrust upon them 
more than we can use),” than in a church 
where people say, “What is my fractional 
part of the minimum budget of my pet 
projects, current expenses, benevolences 
or building funds?” 

The tension is on the training of our 
Elders and Deacons. This is the min- 
isters’ job. If Elders and Deacons are not 
properly trained. what makes us think 
that the vor populi is going to be any 
better trained to give well and wisely? 

There are too many officers not taking 
their responsibilities. Why insist that 
these responsibilities be abdicated alto- 
gether? Let presbyters be presbyters or 
the congregations cannot help floundering 
into the centrifuge of chaotic congrega- 
tionalism. 

CHARLES C, TALLEY. 
Manchester, Maryland. 


Pentecost Material 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The 1959 Pentecost packet is available 
from the World Council of Churches, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. It costs 
50¢ and contains a three-color poster, bul- 
let‘n cover, ministers’ helps, and the Pen- 
tecost message of the presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. “Christian 
un‘ty—fruit of the Spirit’ is the theme 
for the 1959 observance. Bulletin covers 
are available at $2 per hundred. 

Betty THOMPSON. 





New York, N. Y. 
IF A holy exercise be sometimes omitted 
for the sake of some act of piety, or 
of some brotherly kindness, it can easily 
be taken up afterwards; but if it be neg- 
lected through distaste or slothfulness, 
then it is sinful, and the mischief will 
be felt—THomas 4 Kemps. 





NEWS ROUND-UP 











THE RIGHT OF Protestant ministers to 
officiate at non-Catholic marriages in any 
part of the country without territorial 
limitations has been authorized by Ital- 
ian law. This decision came as the result 
of an appeal of a case where a ceremony 
had been declared illegal because the 
minister was said to have no right to 
perform weddings outside his community. 
. . . A BILL LEGALLY RESTORING horse 
racing and pari-mutuel betting in Mis- 
souri, strongly opposed by Protestant 
spokesmen, has been killed in the Mis- 
souri State Senate (26-6). . . . Two 
MEASURES extending bus transportation 
for non-public school children in two 
Maryland counties were killed by the 
State Legislature in Annapolis. ... / Ap- 
VENT LUTHERAN CHURCH in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has defied a denominational objec- 
tion to social dancing in churches by 
holding a spring supper dance for teen- 
agers. . . . SHARP CRITICISM has been 
voiced in Congress of a federal fellow- 
ship grant to Emory University (Ga.) for 
a graduate program in Old Testament. 
The criticism came from Rep. Thomas 
G. Abernethy (D.-Miss.) who quoted a 
recent article in the Southern Masonic 
Journal, The New Age. . . . THE LAST 
EIGHT Church of Scotland missionaries 
permanently stationed in Nyasaland have 
asked to be transferred to the Church of 
Central Africa (Presbyterian) which has 
a native African majority. ... A BILL 
WHICH would have exempted the clergy 
from testifying in court concerning in- 
formation revealed to them in confidence 
has been killed by the House Judiciary 
Committee of the North Carolina Legis- 
lature. .. . WESTMINSTER SEMINARY of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church has 
been designated to receive $473,000 of a 
million-dollar estate left by Miss Mar- 
guerite Montgomery of Rochester, N. Y., 
who died last year at the age of 96. The 
seminary currently has 92 students en- 
rolled. . . . THE EpiscopaL camp and 
conference center in Southwest Virginia 
will be closed again this summer to youth 
conferences because of differences over 
the race issue. 


Little Change Seen in 
Quarterly Statement 


Receipts from Presbyterian, U. S., 
benevolences reported by the Boards 
through March showed the following 
quarterly standings: 

ANNUITIES AND Retter (Atlanta) $92,- 
568 (last year, same time: $93,839); 18% 
of the year’s budget (last year, 18%). 

CHRISTIAN Epucation (Richmond), $60,- 
674 ($54,526); 7.2% (74%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), $147,653 
($155,445); 8.1% (7.9%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $99,389 ($87,- 
231); 7.4% (7.79%); INTERCHURCH AGEN- 
cies. $2,066 ($2,533); 8.75% (9.95%). 

Worrp Missions (Nashville), $517,196 
($546,698); 11.4% (12.6%). 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
Inc., 612 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except altermate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephone 
Mllton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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Assembly Names Seminary Professor Moderator 


Roland Frye and B. R. Lacy Speak 
For Election of Thompson 
To High Post 


Following the address given by the re- 
tiring Moderator, Philip F. Howerton 
(see page 5), the 99th Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly elected Ernest Trice 
Thompson, church history professor at 
Union Seminary in Virginia and co- 
editor of THE OUTLOOK, as the new 
Moderator. 

Dr. Thompson received 283 votes to 
217 for the retiring Stated Clerk, E. C. 
Scott, who moved to make the election 
unanimous. 

Earlier in the evening’s program in 
the Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga., 
Mr. Howerton presented the former Mod- 
erators of the Assembly who were able 
to be present for the opening session. 
These sat in the pulpit during the serv- 
ice: 1932: William Crowe, Talladega, 
Ala.; 1944: C. L. King, Houston, Tex- 
as; 1946, J. B. Green, Decatur, Ga.; 
1947: J. R. Cunningham, Charlotte, N. 
C.; 1948: C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, 
Tenn.; 1950: Ben R. Lacy, Hampden- 
Syndey, Va.; 1951: J. R. McCain, De- 
catur, Ga.; 1953; Frank W. Price, New 
York; 1954: Wade H. Boggs, Atlanta; 
1955: J. McD. Richards, Decatur, Ga. 

There are sixteen former Moderators 
living. Of these, eleven, including Mr. 
Howerton, were present. Later, in a re- 
ception honoring the new Moderator, 
those who had formerly held that office 
stood in the receiving line, accompanied 
by their wives. 


Frye and Lacy 


The nominating speech for Dr. Thomp- 
son was made by a ruling elder, Roland 
M. Frye, professor of English at Emory 
University. Dr. Frye, only recently, had 
delivered the 1959 Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Seminary. In nominating Dr. 
Thompson he described him as “a broad 
and intelligent man of experience who 
will lead us forward in the best tradi- 
tions of our fathers.”’ He said: 

“Those of us who are laymen owe 
Dr. Thompson a particular debt of grati- 
tude for the way in which he has opened 
up the Bible and taught us to understand 
it. Dr. Thompson has preserved for the 
church many men who were beset with 
honest doubts and misunderstandings of 
the Christian faith and the Christian 
scriptures, ... He has taught more min- 
isters than any other professor now active 
in our seminaries. ... He should be elected 
not just because of what he has done 





. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S MODERATOR 
Ernest Trice Thompson 


for the church in the past but because of 
what he could certainly do for the church 
in the future. ... By electing him Mod- 
erator, the General Assembly will give 
our church the constructive leadership of 
a man who represents the finest and 
sturdiest tradition of Presbyterianism.... 
He will serve our entire church as effec- 
tively as any man who has ever held the 
honored position of Moderator.” 

Dr. Lacy, whose service as president 
of Union Seminary covered most of the 
years Dr. Thompson has taught there, 
said he was speaking of him as a long- 
time neighbor, as he spoke of the in- 
fluence over his family. He said the 
Moderator has a great deal of “repre- 
senting” to do. He said he estimated 
that when he was Moderator he traveled 
more than 35,000 years! And when he 
caught the slip he said, “35,000 miles— 
it just seemed that long.” 

The Moderator, he said, must represent 
the church in many places and situations 
during the year. Dr. Thompson will 
carry to these and to others outside our 
communion something of the life and 
thought of our church, or how we look 
at the Word of God. He knows how to 
preside over such a body as this; he 
knows more about the Constitution of 
the church than any man I know. In 
quoting, “Let your moderation be known 
to all men,” he used the paraphrase of 
“sweet reasonableness,” which, he said, 
characterizes Dr. Thompson. As he be- 
gan making comparisons of the Beati- 
tudes to the qualities of the life and 
character of Dr. Thompson, time was 


Tributes Are Paid Retiring Stated 
Clerk, E. C. Scott, for Long and 
Efficient Service 
called. (Seconding speeches are limited 

to five minutes. ) 


Strong and Wilgus 

Dr. Scott’s name was placed in nom- 
ination by Robert Strong of the First 
church, Augusta, Ga. He spoke of the 
qualities of his life and service that have 
made him widely respected and appre- 
ciated as the Stated Clerk of the Assem- 
bly. He quoted a former Moderator, 
whom he did not name, who said “no 
church has had a more modest, faithful 
and efficient Stated Clerk” than Dr. 
Scott (see editorial, page 8). 

Dr. Scott, it was said, has attended 33 
Assemblies and he understands the pro- 
cedures. It was declared that in the 98 
past Assemblies there have been these 
chosen as Moderators: 10 ruling elders, 
53 pastors, 18 seminary professors, seven 
college presidents, four executive secre- 
taries, three foreign missionaries, one 
editor, and two stated clerks. 

This nomination was seconded by 
Elder Ralph Wilgus of the North Avenue 
church, Atlanta, who said Dr. Scott’s 
experience fits him for this office. He is 
willing to have every viewpoint explored 
and expressed. He repersents no clique, 
no segment of the church, no special 
interest. In this year of his retirement 
there is a special opportunity to make use 
of his unexcelled experience. 


Celtic Cross Presented 

In a brief induction service, Dr. How- 
erton presented Dr. Thompson the gavel 
and a Celtic cross—one of three pre- 
sented in 1949 by Harrison Ray Ander- 
son of Chicago to the U. S., U. P. and 
USA Assembly Moderators with the ex- 
pressed hope that the three crosses might 
some day be made into one. Two of them 
were welded together in Pittsburgh last 
year when the U. P. and USA Assem- 
blies united. 

In a brief response, Dr. Thompson 
paid tribute to Mr. Howerton, to Dr. 
Scott, of whom he said, “The church 
has no more faithful servant, nor one 
who has served so well for so many 
years.” 

He said he comes from a family of 
ministers. His grandfather and his 
father were ministers and his son is a 
minister. He said, “I was brought up to 








believe that to be elected Moderator of 
the General Assembly is the greatest 
honor that can come to a Presbyterian 
minister or elder.” 

Of the tributes paid in the speeches, 
he said, “I know myself too well to be 
convinced by the words which were 
spoken of me.” He called the Assembly 
to a spirit of devotion and commitment, 
seeking the mind of Christ for the diffi- 
cult assignments before it. 

Helping with the Assembly’s work 
this year were George A. Stratman, newly 
appointed assistant to the Stated Clerk; 
James C. Wool, Guntersville, Ala., per- 
manent clerk; D. R. Greenhoe, Sweet- 
water, Tenn.; M. H. Applewhite, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas; and Harry N. Mil- 
ler, Jr., Crystal Springs, Miss. 

The widely-known pastor of the Druid 
Hills Baptist Church of Atlanta, leader 
in the Southern Baptist Convention, 
Louie D. Newton, spoke a welcome for 
the churches of Atlanta. 

Edwin Strock of New Orleans, a stu- 
dent at Southwestern at Memphis, spoke 
to the Assembly on behalf of the Assem- 
bly’s Youth Council of which he is Mod- 
erator. 

A feature of the opening service was 
the introduction of 17 Presbyterian chap- 
lains who are serving with the armed 
forces or in the Veterans Administration. 


FRIDAY 


Throughout the first full day of the 
Assembly commissioners took up the 
business of the court in standing com- 
mittee meetings. There it is that most of 
the difficult problems are faced and agree- 
ment on procedure is reached. Reports 
coming from these committees constitute 
most of the business of an Assembly. 

That evening the Assembly convened 
for a business session following worship 
led by M. A. Macdonald and music by 
the Presbyterian College choir, Clinton, 
> < 

The Assembly also viewed a television 
program provided by WETV, Atlanta, 
which is a pilot film in a projected series 
sponsored by the Assembly’s Committee 





DO SOMETHING! 


Would that we could have 
more uncontrolled exuberance 
for awhile in the Presbyterian 
Church. Let us do something 
even if we make mistakes! 
From my observations this year, 
based upon conversations with 
seminary presidents and other 
church leaders, | would esti- 
mate that our church should 
and could double its member- 
ship within the next decade. 
We must at least do that if we 
expect to maintain our relative 
position among other Protes- 
tant denominations.—PHILIP 
F. HOWERTON in the retiring 
Moderator’s report. 


on Television, Radio and Audio-Visuals 
(TRAV). A 13-week or longer series 
will be sponsored by this agency. 

The Assembly appointed a judicial 
commission to hear a complaint coming 
from the Riverside church, Jacksonville, 
Fla. (OuTLOoK, Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr. 
20). 

The study, requested particularly by 
missionaries faced with Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist activities, dealing with the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week as 
the “Lord’s Day” (OuTLooK, Apr. 20), 
was presented by Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va. The report was 
adopted without discussion and the com- 
mittee was discharged as requested. 


Montreat Action 


The two-year ad interim study of 
Montreat, the Assembly’s conference cen- 
ter in western North Carolina, was pre- 
sented by Massey Mott Heltzel, Rich- 
mond, Va., and this report (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 13), was adopted as presented with 
one major amendment. The Assembly 
approved the proposal that the present 
trustees be asked to amend the charter 
so as to provide for direct election, rather 
than nomination, of trustees by the As- 
sembly and synods and that all trustees 
be Presbyterians, U. S. It also approved 
giving agencies greater freedom in direct- 
ing their own programs at Montreat. The 
change that was voted was proposed by 
Philip F. Howerton, a Montreat trustee, 
who called for rejection of a study to 
be conducted by “an unbiased committee 
of three active educators” to be named 
by the Assembly’s higher education de- 
partment. Mr. Howerton’s proposal that 
this responsibility be left with the college 
trustees for report next year was ap- 
proved by the Assembly 203-194. 

Mr. Howerton said a committee con- 
sisting of J. R. McCain, John R. Cun- 
ningham and Hunter B. Blakely, at the 
request of the trustees, has already 
studied the situation and has recom- 
mended the step that has been taken to- 
ward establishment of a junior college. 
Accreditation is expected within two or 
three years. The Assembly, he said, has 
already stated that it will not support 
a college at Montreat and “I cannot see 
why we need to spend $1,500 or more for 
a study to discover what kind of college 
the General Assembly is not going to 
support.” 

The Assembly was heavily circularized 
in Atlanta with a broadside asking, ‘‘Do 
You Want to KILL Montreat?” This 
four-page folder was signed by Clarence 
and Frances Criswell of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. At one point in the Montreat debate 
Mr. Criswell, who was not a commis- 
sioner, asked for the privilege of the floor 
but the Assembly voted-down his request. 


SATURDAY 


The Assembly was led in worship Sat- 
urday morning by David E. Boozer, 


Flemington, Ga., and its first report was 
from an ad interim committee on agency 
salaries (OUTLOOK, Apr. 13). The study 
describes present salaries as inadequate 
and its key recommendation called for 
“a permanent full-time officer in the 
proper administrative office” to undertake 
the establishment of a sound salary and 
wage administration plan based on job 
evaluation. 

Before this was referred to the Gen- 
eral Council for study and recommenda- 
tion to the next Assembly, on motion of 
B. R. Lacy, the executive secretary of 
World Missions, C. Darby Fulton spoke 
in opposition to the work of such a “func- 
tionary” as was recommended by the 
committee. He said he questioned some 
of the premises of the study: (1) That 
church agency salaries should necessarily 
conform to those in the business world; 
(2) that those of different agencies 
should necessarily be the same; (3) that 
some officer outside the agencies is more 
qualified to tell them what is a fair salary 
than they are themselves; (4) that there 
is any dissatisfaction among agency 
workers. 

In a special order the Assembly paid 
tribute to the lives and service of 50 
ministers who died during the past year. 
The oldest of these was C. G. Vardell, 
98; the youngest, L. Lee Williamson, 
Jr., 29. The prayer of thanksgiving was 
led by S. E. McFadden, Choudrant, La. 

J. R. Cunningham, head of the Pres- 
byterian Foundation, told of the chal- 
lenge of this program, seeking gifts for 
the church’s broad program. He said 
that in the first 50 years of the Founda- 
tion it had received $800,000; now it 
has $2,500,000. He said he looks for- 
ward to a realization of a program where- 
by more than $1,000,000 a year is made 
available to the Assembly’s program. 

(Continued next week) 





THE COLLEGES 


| know of colleges in our area 
that get ample support from 
people of all Protestant denom- 
inations by telling them that 
they are the sole defenders of 
the fundamentals of our faith. 
People will give liberally to pro- 
tect what they fear to lose. At 
the same time, however, many 
of our own colleges have had 
rough going financially and yet 
we know that for 100 years and 
more our colleges have been 
protecting the fundamentals of 
our faith by turning out men 
and women who have been 
ministers, elders, deacons and 
Christian laymen and women. 
We need to give them better 
support.—PHILIP F. HOWER- 
TON in the retiring Modera- 
tor’s report. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE MODERATOR’S ADDRESS 


The Presbyterian Influence 


Romans 13: 1-10 


T WOULD BE DIFFICULT for me 

to give a title to this address or even 
to say what sort of address it is going 
to be, but I can tell you what it is not 
going to be: 

First, it is not going to be a sermon. 
Of the 516 Commissioners here tonight 
258 are ministers and every one of them 
could preach a better sermon. I have 
asked a man to preach for you on Sunday 
morning, Dr. Stoffel, my own pastor, so 
I am sure you will hear then a fine ser- 
mon. 

Second, it is not going to be a “report.” 
I have written out a report on my year’s 
activities and copies will be available to 
you, and if there be no objections that 
report will be printed in the Assembly’s 
Minutes. I don’t know how to make a 
“report” into an interesting speech. 

Again, this talk is not going to be an 
expression of my opinions on various 
issues, nor is it to be a set of pronounce- 
ments. I have my own very definite feel- 
ing that in our Presbyterian form of 
government that I, as Moderator, should 
be mighty careful about making pro- 
nouncements. 


Two Emphases 


So, my address tonight will be cen- 
tered on two things: First, the influence 
that our Presbyterian and Reformed faith 
has had upon our philosophy of govern- 
ment, and secondly, upon the philosophy 
of each of us as individual Christians. 

How better could we begin our think- 
ing than by a discussion of the influence 
of John Calvin, the 450th anniversary 
of whose birth we celebrate this year. 

To repeat, I would like to talk to you 
on the influence this great man has had 
upon us, first, as to our form of govern- 
ment and then upon us as individuals. 

D’Aubigne, the great historian of the 
Reformation, tells us that John Calvin is 
indeed “The father of the Great Amer- 
ican Republic.” Although born and edu- 
cated in France, at an early age Calvin 
went to Geneva, that city which had 
fought for and loved its independence. 


’ Calvin recodified the Genevan laws and 


constitution and was the leading spirit 
in its representative democratic govern- 
ment. 

Calvin’s dominant thought is the in- 
finite and transcendent sovereignty of 
God, to know whom is man’s supreme 


MR. HOWERTON delivered this address at 
the opening of the 99th Presbyterian, U. S., 
General Assembly, Druid Hills church, At- 
lanta, Ga. He is an elder in the First church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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By PHILIP F. HOWERTON 


end. Out of this theology has grown the 
conviction that man is accountable to 
God, that all earthly and temporal au- 
thority is from God, and that all govern- 
ments, civil and religious, are finally ac- 
countable to God. 


Genevan Influence 


During the latter part of the sixteenth 
century Edwin Sandys, the son of an 
English> clergyman, with several other 
young men, went to Geneva to study Cal- 
vin’s system of theology. The influence 
of these young men was so far-reaching, 
that it came to be known as the Genevan 
Influence in the Anglican Church. Cal- 
vin’s philosophy of government made a 
profound impression upon young Sandys. 
Sandys later stated, “If our God from 
heaven did constitute and direct a forme 
of Government on earth it was that of 
Geneva.” Later, this man, then Sir Ed- 
win Sandys, became secretary of the Lon- 
don company for the Colony of Virginia 
and wrote the charter for that colony. It 
outlined the form of government provid- 
ing for elected representatives to the leg- 
islative body of the colony. There are 
today in Virginia four “cities” which 
have been continuously electing represent- 
atives to Virginia’s government since 
1619. This form of government was so 
effective and so conducive to a spirit of 
independence that King James soon re- 
voked most of its powers, but fortu- 
nately allowed the form to remain. So 
the form of government written by Ed- 
win Sandys continues in Virginia, with 
modifications, to this day, and became 
one of the bases of our own national 
government. 

In 1769 James Madison of Orange 
County, Virginia, entered the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton, completed 
his undergraduate work and remained 
another year to study theology under the 
direction of its president, John Wither- 
spoon. Witherspoon, the only clergyman 
to sign the Declaration of Independence, 
was a great Scottish theologian who was, 
in turn, a product of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem which had been brought to Scotland 
by John Knox and nurtured in that Pres- 
byterian nation. King James never found 
Scotland’s spirit of independence quite 
palatable. He once said, “A Scottish 
presbytery as well agreeth with a mon- 
archy, as God and the Devil.” James 
Madison was profoundly influenced in 
his thinking by John Witherspoon. He 
became a powerful figure in Virginia pol- 
itics. Much of the legislation enacted 


in that Commonwealth having to do with 
religious freedom was sponsored by 
James Madison. Madison wrote an out- 
line of a new system of government, in 
essence the “Virginia Plan” presented in 
the Constitutional convention by Edmund 
Jennings Randolph. It was the basis of 
the convention’s deliberations which re- 
sulted in the Constitution favorably voted 
in September 1787. Madison took a lead- 
ing part in the debates of the convention; 
many minute and wise provisions are due 
to Madison. In spite of opposition from 
George Mason and other powerful fig- 
ures, Madison induced Virginia’s dele- 
gation to stand by the constitution in the 
convention. He is generally recognized 
as the chief author of our federal Con- 
stitution. 

It is unquestionably true that the theo- 
logical training which Edwin Sandys and 
James Madison received had largely in- 
fluenced the writing of the document 
which has guaranteed our civil and reli- 
gious freedom in America. For this herit- 
age all of us of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed faith are deeply indebted. This 





CHURCH—With the spire of his home 
church in the background, the retiring Mod- 
erator is shown here with Charlotte Observer 
reporter Roy Covington as he tells about the 
Moderator’s Celtic Cross. 








heritage is a blessing which we should 
cherish and pass on to posterity. 


Today's Responsibility 

But while it is both just and proper 
that our ancestors should have the honor 
of the first mention on an occasion like 
the present, we would be negligent of our 
duty if we did not face up to the respon- 
sibility that is ours today to continue the 
benefits of this system to this present and 
succeeding generations. That has been 
the chief emphasis of my work this year 
as Moderator of our General Assembly. 

Probably the cardinal tenet of the Ref- 
ormation is expressed in the phrase, 
“The Priesthood of Believers.”” The sim- 
ple elements of this doctrine are: that 
none needs another to intervene between 
his soul and God; that none can thus 
intervene for another; that every soul 
may and must stand for itself in personal 
relationship with God. Calvin’s system 
of theology, of which this priesthood of 
believers is one of the cardinal doctrines, 
has had great value in the history of 
Christian thought. It has appealed to 
and evoked a high order of intelligence, 
and its insistence on personal, individual 
salvation has borne worthy fruit. So, 
also, its insistence on the chief end of 
man to know and to do the will of God 
has made for the building of solid char- 
acter. Its effects are most clearly seen in 
Scotland, in puritan England and in the 
New England states, but its influence was 
and is felt among peoples that have had 
little desire or claim to be called Cal- 
vinists. Its chief effect, however, has 
been in the formation of the philosophy 
of men who have come under its influence 
during these 450 years. 

This philosophy of life which has 
come down to us through our forefathers 
has resulted in the building of men of 
character who have had their leavening 
influence upon the affairs of this nation, 
and upon the course of the world’s his- 
tory. It is only through the actions of 
such men that the church can effect sec- 
ular reforms in the world, political, so- 
cial or economic. The church can re- 
form law by reforming the lawyers and 
judges, she can reform politics by re- 
forming the politicians, she can reform 
business by reforming the businessmen, 
she can reform society by reforming so- 
cial leaders, and in no other way. 

And how important this philosophy of 
life is! When Jesus ascended into heaven 
he left his religion in the hands of men. 
That is the distinctive mark of Chris- 
tianity. Mohammed wrote his in a book, 
Confucius left his in his sayings, but 
Jesus left no written words except as 
they were engraved on the hearts of his 
redeemed followers, and he empowered 
them by the Holy Spirit to build his 
church on earth. His church is today in 
the hands of men. 


Commissioners, not Delegates 
The philosophy of the men who com- 


pose this Assembly is the most important 
thing about the Assembly. Changing con- 
ditions alter opinions, but a sound Chris- 
tian philosophy is almost always a sure 
guide. Human nature is the same today 
as it was 500 years ago and it will be 
the same 500 years hence. The very 
essence of our Presbyterian form of rep- 
resentative government, as of our national 
government, is that you are here, not as 
delegates with instructions from a par- 
ticular church or a particular presbytery, 
but as commissioners to act in accordance 
with the dictates of your enlightened con- 
science. If we proceed on that basis, 
then we can have full confidence of the 
judgment of this court, that we will know 
that the advice of Gamaliel to the San- 
hedrin will also be valid here: “If this 
work be of men, it will come to naught: 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.”’ 


Characteristics Noted 


Briefly I would mention some charac- 
teristics which mark the actions of men 
who are a product of this philosophy of 
life. 

First, I would put conscience. What 
surer guide to action can be found than 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience! 
How is it to be enlightened? Certainly 
its enlightenment must begin with a 
proper relationship to God. If man real- 
izes and believes in the infinite holiness 
of God and knows that he is accountable 
to him, he will have a conscience that 
reminds him of his continuing responsi- 
bility, not only to God but to mankind! 
How that contributes to the dignity of 
man! :This is not a philosophy of perfec- 
tionism, but rather one of a desire to do 


‘right. We must add Christian education 


—Calvin argued that there is no effective 
education apart from Christianity. 

Another fruit of this philosophy is 
conviction. If a man is satisfied in his 
heart and in his conscience that he is 
right, then he is constantly strengthened 
by a firm conviction. Men respect con- 
viction even though they may disagree. 
When conviction is defined-as a strong 
persuasion or belief, then surely it must 
lead a man to put into effect the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience. 

Woodrow Wilson, a great Presbyterian 
elder and the son of a great Presbyterian 
minister, was a man of profound con- 
viction. Think what influence that has 
had upon the history of our generation. 

The third element is courage. What 
would the world do without personal 
moral courage! For simple courage mod- 
ern psychology has no explanation, but 
were it not for courage the psychiatrists’ 
offices would be overflowing. Courage 
marks the career of practically every man 
who has stood out in the history of this 
country. Who could deny the inspiration 
and the example of the great courage of 


that peerless Presbyterian elder, John 
Foster Dulles. 

But finally and added to all of these 
is another characteristic, so necessary in 
these days, commonsense. There is no 
conflict between Christianity and com- 
monsense, the two go hand-in-hand. Or- 
dinarily we do not consider commonsense 
as a word in relation to Jesus Christ, but 
how he possessed it in full measure! 
Have you ever considered how many of 
his miracles were accompanied by com- 
monsense results? For example, the 
production of the wine at the marriage 
in Cana, the feeding of the five thousand, 
the instruction to let the palsied man 
down through the roof. In his dealing 
with every problem concerning man Jesus 
never overlooked the physical problem. 
How can we in our judgments, whether 
moral or spiritual, fail to consider human 
needs? Surely a great deal of common- 
sense is going to be needed in the next 
few days of this Assembly. 

Conscience, conviction, courage, com- 
monsense—all of these are characteristics 
that result from this philosophy of life 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed faith. 


An Imperative 


But there is a fifth quality that should 
be added to all these, compassion. With- 
out this the others lack the Christian 
imperative, for this is the Christian im- 
perative. Victor Hugo im his immortal 
Les Miserables expressed through the 
saintly bishop who led Jean Val Jean 
to Christ, the various names by which 
God is termed in the Bible: Almighty, 
Creator, Light, Lord, Providence, Holi- 
ness. Then he says, “But Solomon names 
thee Mercy, and that is the fairest of all 
thy names.” King Solomon, in his prayer 
for guidance as he accepted his appoint- 
ment as ruler of Israel, asked only that 
God would give him an understanding 
heart that he might properly judge his 
people. Surely compassion is necessary 
for an understanding heart. 

The whole gospel is summarized in 
this: 

“Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

Every motivation we know, whether 
reason, conscience or emotion, reminds 
us of our own individual accountability 
to God. All through the Bible from Gen- 
esis to Revelation the theme of God’s re- 
demption and man’s resultant responsi- 
bility runs like a golden thread. 

Time and again we are reminded of 
our royal status as his chosen people and 
of our responsibilities as his priesthood 
on earth. The apostle Peter summarizes 
it in his glorious statement, “Ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should shew forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light.” 
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Florida Governor Asks 
Capital Punishment End 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. (RNS)—Gov. Le- 
Roy Collins asked the Florida legislature 
to abolish capital punishment in the state 
by declaring: “Only God can give hu- 
man life. Man should not take it away.” 

He supported a bill introduced in the 
House which would substitute a manda- 
tory life sentence for capital offenses. 
The governor had recommended the life 
term, subject to no clemency for 25 years 
except upon proof of innocence. 

“The prospect of facing such a severe 
penalty without hope of relief would be 
a far worse prospect for many than death 
itself,’ the governor said. “Punishment 
for crime never can be justified as so- 
ciety’s revenge.” 

He added that “the only possible jus- 
tification for taking a life as a penalty 
for crime would be its deterrent effect 
upon others. But capital punishment 
does not deter. This is universally agreed 
upon by criminologists.” 


Scottish Presbyteries 
Hail Nyasaland Inquiry 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—Two of the largest 
presbyteries of the Church of Scotland 
hailed the action of the British govern- 
ment in appointing a commission of in- 
quiry into recent disturbances in Nyasa- 
land, Central Africa. 

The Presbytery of Glasgow noted that 
the church has had close association with 
Nyasaland through its missionaries, and 
therefore had “a vital part to play in 
pointing the road to reconciliation and 
to a real and effective racial partnership.” 
Nyasaland belongs with Rhodesia to the 
Central African Federation established 
by Act of Parliament in 1953. 

A similar attitude was reflected in 
Edinburgh Presbytery which heard an 
address on the Nyasaland situation by 
the Rev. J. W. C. Douglass, general sec- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Committee 
of the Church of Scotland’s General As- 
sembly. 

“We must hope,” he said, “that the 
commission will be able to spend suffi- 
cient time to meet the missionaries and 
their colleagues in the African Church 
and to hear from them as to the full sig- 
nificance of the situation. There are no 
Europeans in the whole country more 
closely in touch with the whole situation 
as it has been developing over the past 
few years.” 

Officials of the Scottish Church have 
been highly critical of the handling of 
affairs in Nyasaland and have consis- 
tently pressed for a commission of in- 
quiry. It was noted here that Dr. Has- 
tings Banda, a medical doctor who had 
previously practiced in London and is 
an elder of the Church of Scotland, is 
among other Nyasaland Congress leaders 
at present under arrest. 
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According to Louis Watson, of Gree- 
nock Presbytery, the main root of the 
trouble in Nyasaland is “the persistent 
refusal of the government in Central 
Africa and the British Colonial Office 
to give full weight to the unvarying oppo- 
sition of the Africans of Nyasaland to 
the whole conception of the Federation 
as it is at present envisaged. The Federa- 
tion being imposed against their will.” 

The Church of Scotland has spoken 
against the Federation since its incep- 
tion, maintaining that the inclusion of 
Nyasaland is a grave mistake in view of 
the overwhelming African population.” 


Preachers Seen in 
Grip of Mediocrity 


New Haven, Conn. (RNS)—Preach- 
ers are “in large part prisoners of ac- 
credited mediocrity,” Prof. Joseph Sit- 
tler of the University of Chicago declared 
in the annual Lyman Beecher Lectures at 
Yale Divinity School here. 

Thousands of American ministers are 
being “chopped up into small pieces” for 
the promotional purposes of churches, he 
said. Preachers need more time for study 
and reflection, but under pastoral pres- 
sures the minister’s duties “become less 
and less an occupation engaged in as 
intrinsic to his role as witness to the 
gospel and pastor to people,” he added. 

Instead, he said, the ministry becomes 
“more and more frantic efforts to find 
Biblical or theological generalities which 
will religiously dignify his promotional 
purposes.” 

Under promotional pressures, Prof. 
Sittler said, the minister finds that the 
will of God has got to be simplified into 
a push for the parish house; the Holy 


Spirit is reduced to a holy resource which 
can be used as a punch-line for the en- 
forcement of parish purposes.” 

Prof. Sittler said that ministers were 
“deeply disturbed because they have a 
sense of vocational guilt—they were or- 
dained to an office and they have ended 
up running an office—in “‘a kind of dizzy 
occupational oscillation.” 

He called upon religious and theologi- 
cal educators to remedy the situation by 
becoming ‘“‘more violent advocates for our 
students, noisier protectors of their re- 
flective future.” He added: “We must 
fling our protests in the face both of 
parish people and church officialdom.”’ 


CAMPUS NEWS 


At Davidson’s inauguration of its new 
president, D. Grier Martin, approximate- 
ly 700 special guests with representatives 
of 250 of the nation’s leading colleges 
and universities attended. President 
Howard F. Lowry of the College of Woo- 
ster was the principal speaker. 





* * * 


Representatives of approximately 250 
colleges and universities attended the re- 
cent inauguration of Thomas A. Spragens 
as the new president of Centre College 
of Kentucky. The principal speaker of 
the occasion was President J. E. Wallace 
Sterling of Stanford University. 


* * * 


When Davidson College (N. C.) par- 
ticipated in the CBS nationwide TV pro- 
gram, the College Bowl, recently the re- 
sulting score was Davidson 90, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 155. 


ONE BODY 


By GLEN E. 





MR. MORROW, Rochester Presbytery Execu- 
tive, based the following paraphrase on Phil- 
lips’ Translation of | Corinthians 12:14-26. 
In his Presbytery News he says of the para- 
phrase, ‘’It seems to me to describe how we, 
as individuals, congregations, presbyteries, 
fit into the program of the whole church and 
have relevance and importance. 





The Presbytery of Rochester, which 
has many parts, is a unity, and those 
parts, despite their multiplicity, comprise 
together one single body. So it is with 
the Body of Christ. If Brick Church, 
Rochester, should say, because it is not 
a struggling church financially, does that 
alter the fact that it is a part of the 
Presbytery? Or if the Canaseraga church 
should say, because we are way off in 
one corner of the Presbytery, we don’t 
really belong, does that mean that they 
are not a vital part of Presbytery life. 
No, Bethany Church, Rochester, cannot 
say to Parma Center, we don’t need you; 
Pittsford cannot say to Knowlesville, we 


MORROW 


don’t need you. On the contrary! Some 
of the most effective work in the Pres- 
bytery is done by the congregations small- 
est numerically . . . with the poorest 
equipment. Many of the larger churches 
have such beautiful, adequate plants, 
such complete efficient organizations that 
the spiritual work of their individual 
members is actually hindered. God has 
harmonized the work of the Presbytery 
by giving importance of function to the 
parts which lack apparent importance, 
that the Presbytery should work together 
as a whole with all the members in sym- 
pathetic relationship with one another. 
So it happens that if one church has a 
weakness, all the other churches suffer 
with it, if one church is honored, all the 
churches in the Presbytery share a com- 
mon joy. The ministers and congregations 
making up the Presbytery of Rochester, 
are together the Body of Christ, and in- 
dividually equally important members of 
the Presbytery. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Moderator 


The choice of the new Moderator of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly will 
afford great satisfaction across the entire 
church. 

In his modest and retiring manner, Dr. 
Thompson has never been one to toot 
his own horn and with his quiet ways he 
does not intrude with his opinions. But 
many of those who know something of 
the past 30 years of the church’s life will 
insist that no individual has been more 
influential for good than has the new 
Moderator. , 

At one point after another he has made 
deep and abiding contributions to the 
church. At the heart of it all has been 
his teaching work — probably having 
taught more ministers of the Southern 
church than any other person in its his- 
tory, plus students at the Assembly’s 
Training School, plus class after class 
after class in summer conferences, in 
leadership schools, in churches . . . teach- 
ing, teaching, teaching. 

One of his former students spoke for 
many others on one occasion. He had 
studied at a number of colleges and uni- 
versities here and abroad and some years 
later he was asked, “Who is the best 
teacher you have ever had?” After he 
thought for a minute he said, ‘Well, I 
guess E. T.” 

What he has taught has been, first and 
constantly, the Bible, and then church 
history. And through it all, he has in- 
sisted that the church in our own day 
must bear a relevant witness in the midst 
of great issues. One thing that has made 
his Bible teaching so helpful (in THE 
OvuTLookK and in person) has been his 
willingness to open up obscure points, 
to suggest, without fear, possible alterna- 
tive ways of understanding, and to press- 
on to the meaning and application of the 
truth for today. 

Many people are not aware of Dr. 
Thompson’s deep involvement in study 
committees, in routine tasks, in explora- 
tory efforts at all levels of the church’s 
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activity. The list of these assignments 
given him is astounding and the fact 
that his mind and heart have so enriched 
these efforts may suggest why he is the 
ome to whom has been assigned the re- 
sponsible task of writing the book for 
the church’s centennial—not a memorial 
tribute, but a book to point the way ahead 
in the years to come. 

Added burdens have been a regular 
part of Dr. Thompson’s life, like the re- 
sponsibility he assumed, in addition to 
the regular load, from 1937 to 1943 when 
he kept THE OUTLOOK’s predecessor pub- 
lication going with little help and less 
financial resources. He did this because 
of his firm conviction of the importance 
of having a live and independent publi- 
cation in the church’s service. 

Dr. Thompson has been the target of 
various attackers in years past—people 
who seemed afraid to examine old truths 
or to suggest possible new or deeper un- 
derstandings. In all these situations he 
has borne himself with quiet dignity and 
without recrimination. He has shown 
forth in his own witness his personal com- 
mitment to the urgency and the spirit 
of the gospel of Christ. 

We can look forward with eager con- 
fidence to a year of significant advance- 
ment. 


Dr. Scott 


The heart-felt expressions of gratitude 
on the part of the Atlanta Assembly in 
appreciation of the 33 years of service of 
retiring Stated Clerk, E. C. Scott, are 
well deserved. 

Dr. Scott became assistant Stated Clerk 
in 1926, following ten pastoral years in 
Mississippi, his native state, in Ala- 
bama, and two years as Nashville Pres- 
bytery’s superintendent of home missions. 

Following the death of J. D. Leslie, 
Dr. Scott was made Stated Clerk in 1936 
and in that office he has made a great 
contribution to the efficient operation of 
the church’s program. He has been self- 
effacing and unassuming in his work. 
He has had no idea of the exaltation of 
his office but has considered it to be an 
humble one, carrying out the directions 
of the Assembly. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Scott’s 
33 years as assistant Stated Clerk and 
Stated Clerk have been matched by no 
predecessor except Joseph R. Wilson, the 
father of Woodrow Wilson, who was 
Stated Clerk before it became a full-time 
office for 33 years. 

If the Stated Clerk has occasionally 
made Commissioners or committeemen toe 
the line in regard to expense accounts, 
he has done the same thing to himself, as 
he has sought to conserve the church’s 
money. He has operated the office as a 
model of frugality and when additional 
expenditures might well be made he has 
often had to be pushed in that direction. 
That this was true in regard to his own 
salary is pointed out in the recent study 


of remuneration paid by Assembly agen- 
cies. 

Dr. Scott has been a highly efficient 
clerk, handling the work of his office 
with dispatch and accuracy but in order 
to do a great deal of it this has consumed 
what would have been, in many instances, 
leisure or vacation hours. His work has 
been his life. 

When the Ministerial Directory ap- 
peared in its first volume in 1942 the 
Moderator of the General Assembly was 
Charles E. Diehl, then president of 
Southwestern at Memphis. In the fore- 
word, Dr. Diehl paid tribute to: 

“. . . the bull-dog tenacity of purpose 
which the researcher must have to compel 
him to go far afield to get the necessary 
information. Think of trying to get an 
accurate sketch of more than 6,000 min- 
isters, covering a period of more than 
150 years, beginning with the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and you will 
have some idea of the enormity of the 
task, as well as the value of the work.... 

“It would be an ungrateful church that 
did not recognize this willing but sacri- 
ficial service on the part of its honored 
servant, and that did not in some way 
endeavor to express its appreciation. ... 
(It is) my intimate relationship with the 
Scott family for a generation which moves 
me to write this foreword, and to avow my 
belief that no church has ever had a 
more modest, more faithful, and more effi- 
cient Stated Clerk than the man who is 
now serving in that capacity in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. 8S.” 


The Retiring Moderator 


As Phil Howerton divests himself of 
the Moderatorial prerogatives—whatever 
they may be—and returns to his daily 
concerns with life insurance and his serv- 
ice as an elder and teacher in the First 
church, Charlotte, N.C., he will carry 
with him a vast store of goodwill gen- 
erated during the past year in his ex- 
tensive service of the church. 

Involvement in the church’s affairs is 
no new thing for this son of the manse. 
He has known this sort of thing all his 
life; indeed, it is the real reason he ap- 
peared to be an inevitable choice for the 
moderatorship. 

In gratitude for the ways in which he 
has pushed back the horizons and chal- 
lenged Presbyterians to a greater unity 
and a more penetrating implementation 
of their convictions, we can thank Char- 
lotte Presbyterianism (that stronghold!) 
for this loan of one of their respected 
leaders in this churchwide service he has 
rendered. 


Druid Hills 


The far-famed Druid Hills church of 
Atlanta, host for the 99th Assembly, has 
added to its reputation through its effi- 
cient and thoughtful entertainment of 
this court. Its congregation, officers and 
ministers did everything possible to in- 
sure a good meeting of the Assembly. 
Now they are receiving praise on all 
sides for a hard and demanding service 
which they performed superbly. 
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Teenage feature 


ODD MAN OUT 


The Most Difficult Problem of Dating 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE MOST DIFFICULT problem 

of dating is not being dated. This 
is not just a matter of a girl staying home 
evenings when everyone she knows is 
out having a good time. By “not being 
dated” I mean not only some girl’s suf- 
fering that fate, but a boy’s being left 
out when the fraternity bids are made— 
I mean being left out of parties and so 
on—having a blank page for a week’s 
social calendar. 

Some people don’t mind this. They 
like it; they will tell you it gives them 
more time for something serious. But 
don’t let them fool you. Anyone who 
seriously likes to be lonely is not quite 
normal. If you are the odd man out, or 


the odd girl out, and don’t like it, if it © 


gives you a cold kind of feeling, then 
you can cheer up, for one thing is cer- 
tain: you’re absolutely normal. Human 
beings are made for one another’s com- 
pany, and when they don’t care whether 
they have that company or not, then they 
are very odd indeed. 

If you are the odd man out oftener 
than you like to admit, then a few bits 
and pieces of advice are in order. They 
may help you, who knows? 


IRST OF ALL, don’t let it “throw” 

you. One way to be thrown by such 
a situation is to get into such a state 
that you can’t think of anything else. Life 
is not all dates, by any means. Plenty of 
people who never saw the inside of a 
fraternity or sorority house have still 
found this world a busy and pleasant 
place for a lifetime. If belonging to some 
particular group, or not being dated by 
one particular boy, seems to be unattain- 
able, maybe it is unattainable, though 
let’s not say that too soon! But if it is, 
don’t poison your mind by keeping on 
thinking and thinking about what’s out 
of your reach. 

You wanted the moon when you were 
a baby, didn’t you? You’ve known for 
a long time now that you weren’t going 
to get the moon, not a slice. Do you ever 
worry about it?! 

Remember, there is no conspiracy 
against you. Persons who fancy that 
other people are somehow all plotting 
against them are showing signs of serious 
mental illness. Paranoids, the doctor 
calls them. You are not being plotted 
against, remember that. It is true, the 


treatment you are receiving may not be 


fair. They may have “typed” you too 
soon. That’s a bad habit of young peo- 
ple, in college and out. They take one 
look at a boy, or a girl, and they say, 
“There goes a square,” when really this 
may be an all-round person. 

The chances are, they simply haven’t 
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noticed you. If you stop to realize it, 
there are many persons you never notice. 
They are your “invisible men.” So don’t 
complain too much if you seem to be 
invisible to some other people. 

If this is the right diagnosis of your 
case, then the remedy sounds simple. If 
your trouble is that nobody has really 
noticed you, then your remedy is: Be 
noticeable. But that’s just the difficulty, 
isn’t it? How can I be noticeable with- 
out being the oddest man out? How can 
I attract a crowd without being a freak? 
If I’m naturally not noticeable, how can 
I make myself noticed without being 
actually un-natural ? 


HERE ARE two or three things you 

can do. One is to study the people 
you admire who are popular. How do 
they do it? You can’t duplicate, all at 
once, by your unaided self, all the quali- 
ties of the popular type of person. But 
you can take hints, you can follow cues, 
you can be a detective and figure out 
how he (or she) does it. It may be, you 
know, that one of your troubles is that 
you’ve never taken seriously enough some 
of the conventions and niceties of this 
civilized world. You may think you’re 
above Emily Post. Maybe you have con- 
sidered that taking care of your finger- 
nails, or your hair, with some particular 
care, is a trifle you can’t bother with. 
Trifles they may be, as compared with 
justice, mercy and the love of God. But 
the fact is, you’ll keep right on being 
the odd man out if you look as if you 
didn’t know the ABCs of civilization. 
(Such, for example, as not leaving sam- 
ples of recent meals on your shirt front, 
or not appearing in public looking as if 
you had slept in your makeup.) 

Better than imitating anyone else, no 
matter how good, is being somebody in 
your own right. So cultivate a talent. 
It may be a minor talent like playing 
on the musical saw, or a major one like 
being the best singer, or the best acrobat, 
for miles around. It may not be a talent 
at all but a hobby. Have you a collec- 
tion of stamps or a pet alligator? Can you 
do imitations of Ed Sullivan and Grou- 
cho Marx? Can you stand on one hand, 
play second base, tell stories, design your 
own clothes, take a car apart and put 
it back together, write poems or even 
rhymes ? 

How can you expect people to take 
an interest in you if you aren’t interest- 
ing? And how are you going to be inter- 
esting if you don’t work at it? To be 
interesting, you have to stand out from 
the crowd, you can’t be a robot made to 
a pattern. To be different you don’t have 
to be eccentric, an ‘‘odd-ball.” But be 


assured that if you learn to do, or have, 
something that is actually interesting, 
out of the usual—yes, maybe a little 
better than most others do or have—you 
will be discovered. You may not turn 
out to be the life of the party at any 
time; but you’ll be in the party. 


EST OF ALL, give less thought to 

the question: “Why don’t I have 
more friends?” and more to this one: 
‘‘How can I be a better friend, how can 
I be a friend at all?” You may never be 
famed for the number of your friends; 
but if you do no more than play Dr. 
Watson to someone else’s Sherlock 
Holmes, or Casey to some other girl’s 
Dilly—if you find even one friend who 
in turn has several friends, you’ve got it 
made. 


Spanish Protestants 
Receive Encouragement 


Maprip (RNS)—A leading British 
churchman declared here that “despite 
economic difficulties and others arising 
from the attitude of the Spanish authori- 
ties,” the small Protestant community in 
Spain is “in good heart.” 

Sir Kenneth Grubb, chairman of the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—a joint agency of the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council—-said the 
Spanish Protestant churches were “op- 
timistic enough to hope that an alleviation 
of their present difficulties might follow 
from the Ecumenical Council summoned 
by Pope John XXIII.” 

The British leader was in Madrid for 
a two-day meeting of the International 
Committee for the Evangelization of 
Spain which brought together Protestant 
leaders from various parts of Spain as 
well as from the United States, Britain, 
Holland and France. 


One of the major decisions of the meet- 
ing was to change the name of the or- 
ganization to the Evangelical Council of 
Spain, so as to obviate possible misunder- 
standings of the group’s functions. 

The Spanish churchmen attending in- 
cluded Baptists, Methodists, Plymouth 
Brethren and representatives of the Span- 
ish Episcopal Church and the Spanish 
Reformed Church. 

One of the major discussions concerned 
Protestant difficulties in regard to what 
was reported to be the “standing prob- 
lem” of frequent refusals by authorities 
to permit the marriage of former Roman 
Catholics who cannot prove “satisfacto- 
rily” their Protestant faith. It was stated 
that three cases bearing on this issue are 
now before the courts. 


The meeting was told that “two more” 
Protestant chapels had been closed some 
weeks before in Barcelona, but mean- 
while another chapel, conducted by Bap- 
tists, had been permitted to reopen. 








ls there help for the homosexual? 


DIFFICULT SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





BACKGROUND 


This topic was introduced 
here Feb. 9 in a letter signed 
“A Homosexual’s Brother,” 
with later comments March 9 
and the suggestion of Mr. 
Mitchell (April 6) which is car- 
ried out in this issue.—Editors. 











By SEWARD HILTNER 


The principal value of this correspon- 
dence to your readers will be to show how 
far we shall yet have to go to have an 
intelligent Christian approach to the 
problem of homosexuality. The statement 
by “A Homosexual’s Brother” is certain- 
ly an overstatement. There is a signifi- 
cant sense in which the homosexual per- 
son was not responsible for the initiation 
of his condition. But we must say in 
reply that, since the condition emerged 
out of his early social relationships, he 
is not only responsible for what he does 
with the homosexuality but is also re- 
sponsible for whether he retains it as 
a condition. As Kenneth Mitchell’s let- 
ter wisely notes, there are increasing re- 
sources for the homosexual who really is 
prepared to deal with the roots of his 
condition. 

J. Campbell White wants to set forth 
an “utter condemnation” of homosexu- 
ality, and quotes some Scripture passages 
that he believes perform this function. It 
seems odd that he does not in any way 
make the usual distinction between sin 


and sinner, thus leaving the impression 
that we have no positive concern for help- 
ing the homosexual person. Surely he 
cannot mean that from a Christian point- 
of-view. 

So far as Kenneth R. Mitchell’s letter 
goes, it seems to me appropriate and posi- 
tive. And this is the primary place where 
we in the church should be alert. That 
is even more important because many of 
the persons most disturbed about a homo- 
sexual condition are by no means yet 
“fixed”? in such a condition. 

Yet one must at once concede that there 
are additional social problems in rela- 
tion to homosexuality, and that these are 
difficult and baffling. For instance, I be- 
lieve that homosexuality, because of its 
compulsive nature and strength, finds it 
harder than heterosexuality to keep with- 
in bounds, avoid seduction, etc. And yet, 
on the other hand, most legal action 
against homosexuals gets the wrong peo- 
ple and does the wrong things in relation 
to them. 

Journals like yours can perform a real 
service by bringing the whole problem 
into the open for discussion, even if the 
first effect of this is to show how wide 
are our disagreements about it, how un- 
informed some of our past thinking about 
it has been, and how great the need is 
to approach it from a deeper point of 
view. 





DR. HILTNER is a member of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago and is teaching during this year in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


DEEP PROBLEM OF DESTINY 


By WAYNE E. OATES 


The first thing that impresses me about 
the letter of the person who signs his 
name as “A Homosexual’s Brother” is 
that here is a man whose total perception 
of the problem is colored deeply by his 
concern for his own brother. Therefore I 
would take his letter as an interesting 
commentary on the pattern of thinking 
characteristic of confirmed, preferred, 
alert homosexuals such as the one whom 
he is defending. However, I would not 
take it as a fully-orbed understanding of 
Christian ethics on this difficult problem. 

I think the fundamental psychological 
error that he makes is his assumption 
that homosexuality is an inherent thing, 
as surely a part of heredity as the color 
of his hair or eyes. Yet at the same time 





DR. OATES, the author of several books in 
the field of pastoral help is professor of the 
psychology of religion at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
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he does look upon homosexuality as a 
“special handicap” although he arrives 
at the assumption that cure is impossible 
for this handicap. 

I do not think a moralistic approach 
to this problem is the solution to it. But 
I do think that highly specialized diag- 
nostic and therapeutic skills are indicated 
in the treatment of this disorder. I do 
know that the term “homosexual” is 
used to lump together many, many differ- 
ent kinds of medical problems under one 
moralistic cuss word. A careful research 
man, to say nothing of a disciplined ther- 
apist, knows that the term does not al- 
ways refer to the same kind of behavior 
and that much differential diagnostic 
knowledge is involved in making the dis- 
tinctions between the kinds of behavior 
which popularly are so described. 

When such skill and diagnostic knowl- 
edge are brought to bear upon the prob- 


lems of persons struggling within he 
often finds that the homosexual behavior 
is a symptom of deeper and more signif- 
icant problems of destiny. When these 
deeper and more significant problems of 
destiny can be dealt with both clinically 
and existentially the person can find a 
happy and useful way of life which 
does not include this aberration of be- 
havior. 

I find myself equally as rejecting of 
Mr. J. Campbell White’s moralistic blast 
at the “homosexual’s brother.” It is 
characterized by more heat than light. 
I would suggest that he read Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey’s book, Homosexuality 
and the Western Christian Tradition. 
He will find it extremely helpful in un- 
derstanding the biblical material on this 
subject. Likewise I believe that the com- 
passion of our Lord Jesus Christ for such 
a person would be equally as understand- 
ing as it was with other types of moral 
offenders with whom he dealt. We are 
also reminded that all sorts of people will 
get into the Kingdom of God before the 
harsh, sclerotic-hearted, and the spirit- 
ually unrelenting. 


THERE IS HOPE 
—FOR ALL 


By THOMAS H. McDILL 


I find myself in agreement with Ken- 
neth R. Mitchell. The letter from "A 
Homosexual’s Brother” represents a 
rather common attitude. The emphasis 
here is on the fact that the homosexual 
cannot help being as he is. In many ways, 
all of us are molded and shaped by hered- 
itary and environmental factors that con- 
stitute a part of our total destiny. How- 
ever, the very fact that “a homosexual’s 
brother” could write, “Singularly there 
is no one who more craves strong moral 
values than the homosexual,” indicates 
the fact of responsibility and consequent- 
ly of freedom. It is upon this realization 
that effective shepherding and psycho- 
therapy are both based. Competent help 
is available for the homosexual, scores 
of cases of effective therapy with homo- 
sexuality are in print, and there is no 
way of measuring the hundreds of in- 
stances where such an inversion of sexual 
life has been effectively dealt with result- 
ing in the more adequate socialization of 
the individual and the creation of pos- 
sibilities of Christian homes. 

As to the approach of Mr. J. Camp- 
bell White, his reaction is not unusual, 
as he knows. Homosexuality is extremely 
disturbing to most people, and there are 
understandable reasons for that which 
any student of personality knows quite 





DR. McDILL is professor of pastoral counsel- 
ing in Columbia Theological Seminary (Ga.). 
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well. His reliance upon the Old Testa- 
ment for the judgment pronounced is 
harsh and not in line with the overall 
view of the New Testament. The ex- 
pectation in the Epistles referred to is 
that the individual will recognize the pos- 
sibility of actualizing the freedom within 
himself by reason of the redemptive work 
of the Spirit of Christ. Sin is an abom- 
ination, but once we have said that, then 
all of us are under condemnation without 
the right to judge one another. At the 
same time, we must move with caution. 
Mr. White is right in the sense that con- 


doning and forgiveness are not the same 
thing. Every homosexual who has a de- 
sire for “strong moral values” desires the 
sense of forgiveness, but he will never 
have a sense of forgiveness if he is met 
with one who condones instead. Forgive- 
ness is painful, but once it is experienced, 
the individual comes to a deeper aware- 
ness of the effective power of God work- 
ing in the individual’s life. 

Mr. Mitchell is correct. By the grace 
of God, there is hope for us all including 
the man whose identity remains un- 
known to us. 


POSITIVE, NOT EASY, UNDERTAKING 


By EARL A. LOOMIS, Jr. 


It seems that the three letters I was 
shown from THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK reflect three facets of the problem. 
The “Brother” feels the condition is in- 
curable, but can be accepted and its vic- 
tim helped to be moral within his limita- 
tions. Dr. White feels judgment of a 
retributive type is called for. He has ap- 
parently not been brought abreast of re- 
cent literature on the subject which recog- 
nized the condition per se as illness, not 
sin. He might well read the Wolfenden 
Report and also D. S. Bailey’s Homo- 
sexuality and the Western Christian 
Tradition. Mitchell, finally, sees the 
condition as sin because it is less than 
God’s best for a man, but not a sin which 
should be dealt with by rejection and 
retribution. He sees the church’s role as 
shepherding and rescuing, and in this 
instance as executing this role best 
through referral to psychiatry. 

As a psychiatrist, I am aware of the 
prevalence of the condition, of its vari- 
eties of forms and causes, some still un- 
known, and of the treatability of at least 
some cases. Many homosexuals do not 
wish to be treated and many of those who 
desire treatment cannot get it through 
shortage of therapists. Many in therapy 
do not get over being homosexual, al- 
though they may become more ethical and 
less neurotic, more responsible and less 
dangerous, actually useful and valuable 
members of society. Both chastity and 
discretion are possibilities for many ho- 
mosexuals, just as they are for many 
heterosexuals. 

Since therapy can be only a partial 
answer for some and is not available or 
as yet efficacious for most, there is the 
double problem for society and for the 
church to the extent that she shares the 
problem. This is: (1) efforts toward 
prevention—and these go back to infancy 
—how do we nurture our newborns and 
infants and children? and (2) efforts 
toward aiding those who are homosexual 
to live within our society without dis- 








DR. LOOMIS—an M.D.—is professor and 
director of the program in psychiatry and re- 
ligion at Union Seminary, New York. 
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rupting it or being destroyed by our angry 
resentment? They become all too con- 
venient scapegoats in a world looking 
for people to blame for its troubles. They 
are victims as well as victimizers, and 
most can be helped to stop being the lat- 
ter. The church’s role in this must be 
a positive one—and this is not an easy 
undertaking. 


MATTER OF MOTIVATION 
By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Mr. Mitchell is a little optimistic about 
what psychotherapy and counseling can 
do for the homosexual. It is a matter of 
motivation—how much does the homo- 
sexual desire help, and how deep-seated 
is his problem. 

Certainly he is hardly responsible for 
his feelings and the conditioning that has 
led him to this kind of life. He is re- 
sponsible for seeking help and if help 
is not available, as it so seldom is, then 
he must seek to live as full and as crea- 
tive a life as possible. The homosexual 
does not necessarily indulge in promis- 
cuous sexual behavior any more than the 
heterosexual person does. For the non- 








DR. DICKS, formerly of Duke University, is 
now engaged in pastoral counseling in 
Greensboro, N. C. 


homosexual person to judge him severely 
and reject him is as much a failure so 
far as Christian compassion is concerned 
as the rejection of any other person. 


Atlanta Manager 


William R. Hooper, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
has been named manager of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., book store in Atlanta, suc- 
ceeding Howard Montgomery, now of the 
Richmond executive staff. 

Mr. Hooper is a deacon in the Ridglea 
church of Ft. Worth and is industrial 
relations analyst with Convair. Earlier 
he directed the office of loans and schol- 
arships for the University of Houston. 
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Status of lona 
Asked by Church 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—Proposed erection 
of a seven-foot statue of the Virgin Mary 
in the cloisters of historic Iona Abbey 
has triggered a request by the Church of 
Scotland’s Argyll Synod for clarification 
of the Iona Community’s status within 
the church. 


After a four-hour debate, the synod 
agreed to ask the General Assembly for 
a statement on the community’s relation- 
ship, especially to the Mull Presbytery 
and Kirk Sessions, adjacent to Iona. 

In addition, the synod wants to know 
whether Mull Presbytery and the Kirk 
Sessions were consulted about the statue. 
A work of bronze, the statue is a gift 
of the late Sir John MacTaggart and 
Lady MacTaggart. . 

The Iona Community was formally 
“integrated” into the framework of the 
church by vote of the Assembly in 1951. 
It was founded in 1938 by George Fiel- 
den MacLeod as a “laboratory of Chris- 
tian living” where for three months each 
summer a small group of ministers and 
laymen join forces to prove the practical 


values of work and worship together. 

One of their major projects has been 
the restoration of the ancient abbey 
founded by St. Columba, who landed on 
the tiny Hebrides isle from Ireland in 
563. 

From Iona, which soon became a fa- 
mous center of Celtic Christianity, mis- 
sionaries carried the faith to Scotland 
and northern England. 


Survey Shows 85% 
Live in Wet Areas 


With Mississippi as the lone state with 
legal prohibitions against the sale of 
liquor, since Oklahoma’s recent vote end- 
ing a 51-year effort, it is of interest to 
see the proportion of states having local 
option that have dry counties. 

Thirty-eight states have local option. 
Seven of these are 100% wet. Ten others 
and the District of Columbia, with no 
local option, are 100% wet. 

In four of the local-option states the 
population of the dry counties outnum- 
bers that of the wet counties. In four 
others the balance is almost equal. In 
seven states more counties are dry than 
wet—Kentucky, for example, although 


the home of the distilling industry, has 
51.6% of its population in dry counties, 
Tennessee has 66.9% of its population 
in dry counties; Georgia has 61.9% and 
North Carolina 58%. 

In other states the balance is nearly 
equal: Alabama, 48.9%; Texas, 46%; 
Kansas, 43.9%; Arkansas, 42%. 

States with more dry counties thas 
wet: Texas (162 of 254); Tennessee 
(88 of 95); North Carolina (62 of 100); 
Kentucky (86 of 120); Georgia (132 of 
159); Arkansas (41 of 75); Alabama 
(47 of 67). 

According to a New York Times story, 
from which these figures have come, 
85.3% of the nation’s population lives 
in wet areas: New York State, 99.5%; 
New Jersey, 94.2%; Illinois, 87.7%, 
Seven local option states have no dry 
areas: Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana and South Da- 
kota. 

= - 
MAN MUST ... be filled with active 
love, which must be universal; for he 
must not think particularly of this or 
that person, but of all men; not only of 
the good, but also of the common poor. 
—JOHANNES TAULER. 
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Power Brings Responsibility 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 17, 1959 


| Kings 5; 9:1-11:8 


According to the well-known saying of 
Lord Acton, power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. His- 
tory affords many illustrations of this 
fact. But like most generalizations it is by 
no means universally true. To some men 
power brings a sobering sense of respon- 
sibility; and the power which they wield 
is used beneficently for the welfare of 
mankind. Solomon, third king of Israel, 
illustrates both tendencies, the first being 
more apparent in his youth, and the lat- 
ter in his maturity. 


|. Solomon Assumes Power, 1 Kings 

1-2 

In 1 Kings 1-2 we read how Solomon 
came to the throne as the result of a 
sordid palace intrigue. Adonijah, David’s 
eldest son, naturally regarded himself 
as the heir to the throne, but David and 
the dominant faction in the court, guided 
by Nathan, the prophet, and Bath-Sheba, 
David’s favorite wife, were determined 
that the honor should go to Solomon, 
Bath-Sheba’s son. Adonijah attempted 
to consolidate his position and to win the 
allegiance of the key men of the kingdom, 
but his designs were suspected and his 
hopes dashed by the sudden coronation 
of Solomon while David was still alive. 

The thoroughly human story described 
in chapter one is the story of conflicting 
interests, desirous of worldly power. It 
has been repeated, with variations, in 
every age and in every land. 

Coming to the throne under these cir- 
cumstances, Solomon was beset with en- 
emies who would gladly have caused his 
fall. Against some of these men David 
warned him and suggested that he deal 
with them according to his wisdom. Sol- 
omon kept each man under careful sur- 
veillance and in the end dispatched those 
who aroused his suspicion, among them 
Adonijah, his rival for the throne, and 
Joab, once the loyal but unruly leader of 
David’s army. Perhaps such strong ac- 
tion was necessary, if Solomon was to 
retain his throne. We have seen some- 
thing of the same sort carried out on a 
larger scale and in a more ruthless man- 
ner in many lands in recent years. Des- 
pots in ancient and modern times are not 
very squeamish when it comes to crush- 
ing opposition. Only in democracies do 
minorities receive protection. 


Il. Solomon Chooses Wisely, 3:1-15 

Solomon was hardly more than a youth 
when he succeeded his father on the 
throne; naturally he was overwhelmed 
by the greatness of the task which lay 
before him—the administration of the 
great empire which David had assembled. 

Early in his reign he went to Gibeon, 
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Printed Text, 9:1-9 


six miles north of Jerusalem, at the time 
one of the great religious centers of the 
nation, and there offered a thousand 
burnt offerings unto God (this love for 
lavish display followed him through 
life). The burnt offerings symbolized 
his consecration and the consecration of 
the nation unto God. 

That night God appeared unto him in 
a dream and said, “Ask what I shall 
give you.” Solomon did not ask for 
wealth or fame, as many young men 
would have done, but for an understand- 
ing mind (Hebrew: a hearing heart) to 
judge this people. Solomon appears here 
at his best, a young man conscious of 
his responsibility, recognizing his need 
of divine wisdom. 

God, in answer, granted his request 
and promised him in addition that he 
would have both riches and honor. Most 
of the story of Solomon’s reign is an il- 
lustration of the fulfillment of that prom- 
ise. 


In chapters 3-4, for example, we have 
various illustrations of Solomon’s wis- 
dom. He had asked particularly for wis- 
dom to judge the people and several 
instances of his shrewdness in solving 
difficult cases are put before us (3:16- 
28). 

He was also wise in his administra- 
tion of governmental affairs and consid- 
erable space is given to his civil organi- 
zation (4:1-19). The original loose con- 
federation of the tribes had begun, under 
David, to give way to an organized state 
centered in the persons of the king. “This 
meant, of course, that power and admin- 
istrative functions centered increasingly 
in the crown. Solomon brought the trend 
to a climax when he abolished the tribal 
order and placed the administration on 
a geographical basis (4:7ff). At the same 
time the informal levy of the clans gave 
way to a standing, probably conscript, 
army responsible directly to the crown. 
The development of a chariot arm (1 
Kings 9:19, chariots represented the 
highest development of the military art 
in that time) was the apex of this proc- 
ess.” (John Bright in Interpretation) 

He succeeded also in holding together 
the vast empire which David had carved 
out by the sword (4:20-21), noteworthy 
feat in that it was accomplished without 
resort to arms. Solomon followed other 
means. He formed alliances with all the 
surrounding nations and sealed the trea- 
ties by his numerous marriages. Thus 
his chief wife was the daughter of Phar- 
aoh, king of Egypt, and the mightiest 
nation of the east. This is the real ex- 
planation of his gigantic harem. His 
thousand wives included many royal 


princesses and scores of their attendants 
who became secondary wives of the great 
king. 

Solomon was noted for his learning. 
He had a genius for writing and collect- 
ing proverbs, short, salty sayings that 
brought “wisdom” to bear upon the af- 
fairs of daily life and put it in such a 
way that it stuck like a thorn in the 
human memory (4:29-34). 


Ill. Solomon Builds the Temple, 1 

Kings 5:1-9: 9 

Solomon was not only a wise and able 
ruler but also in the beginning a pious 
man. This piety received its outward 
embodiment in the construction of a mag- 
nificent temple, which became one of 
the wonders of his reign, and which, 
because of its influence on Israel’s future 
history, receives considerable space in 
the inspired record. 

As a matter of fact the temple was only 
one item in an extensive building pro- 
gram which kept Solomon busy during 
a large part of his reign. Thus in 7:1-8 
we read that Solomon built the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon (used for an 
armory and assembly room), a Hall of 
Pillars—probably a waiting chamber; a 
hall of justice; a royal residence, and a 
house for Pharaoh’s daughter. * But the 
sacred historian is especially interested in 
the temple. 

It was made of stone, lined with cedar 
and overlaid with gold. Most of the fur- 
niture was also of gold. The cedars were 
cut in far-off Lebanon, dragged down to 
the Mediterranean and floated on the 
water to Joppa, then dragged overland 
up the mountains to Jerusalem. Forced 
labor was required to carry on the mighty 
project and two levies were made, one 
consisting of 30,000 Israelites, the other 
composed of the foreigners who dwelt in 
the land (1 Kings 5; 2 Chron. 2:17-18). 

Chapter 8 describes the dedication of 
the temple. Solomon prays that God’s 
promise to David of an unending dynasty 
may be fulfilled and that prayers made 
in this temple may be amswered by God, 
though it is recognized that heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him, much less the house that he has 
built. It is one of the great prayers in 
the Bible, and we still go back to it when 
we dedicate our own houses of worship. 

Solomon was assured that God had 
heard his prayer and that he would 
hallow the temple and establish his name 
there for ever; that in addition Solomon’s 
dynasty would be continued on the 
throne of Israel; the promise however 
wag a conditional one, and dependent 
upon his faithfulness to God. Once 
again it was made clear that outward 
form can never take the place of inward 
loyalty, that righteousness exalts a na- 
tion, while sin destroys any people. 


IV. Solomon’s Prosperity 9:10-10:29 
Solomon’s wisdom and piety were re- 
warded with outward prosperity and 
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great material splendor. Nothing like it 
had ever been known to Israel before, nor 
was it afterwards. In a number of differ- 
ent ways the sacred writer tries to suggest 
to us something of the brilliance of his 
reign. 

Thus in 4:20 he speaks of the people’s 
prosperity and happiness, due, in part, 
to their security, “and Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine 
and under his fig tree” (4:25). In 4:21 
he describes the extent of Solomon’s do- 
mains, and vss. 22-23 and 26 give some 
indication of his wealth. In 2 Chron. the 
number of stalls for Solomon’s horses is 
given as 4,000 instead of 40,000 in 4:25. 
Some error may have crept into the text 
at this point, as could easily happen with 
Hebrew numbers. 

In 10:22 the historian mentions Solo- 
mon’s navy, which sailed the seas with 
the help of skilled mariners furnished 
by his ally Hiram, King of Tyre (9:27). 
Solomon’s main port was at Ezion-Geber 
on the Red Sea (9:26). Nelson Glueck, 
of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, has recently discov- 
ered that this city under Solomon’s pa- 
tronage became a great smelting and re- 
fining center, an ancient Pittsburgh. 
Copper was refined there and sent by 
water to Southern Arabia, Egypt, Sinai, 
and perhaps to India, Sumatra, East 
Africa and even Spain (Tarshish is most 
likely Tartessus in Southern Spain). On 
the return trip the fleet brought back 
gold and silver, apes and peacocks. 

“Hugh cargoes were required to make 
the king’s shields and bucklers of gold; 
to overlay his throne with stretches of 
ivory and to adorn the table with a serv- 
ice of solid gold. The precious metal was 
used nonchalantly in the palace lined with 
‘the forest of Lebanon,’ for it was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon. 
There is little wonder that when the gift- 
bearing Queen of Sheba saw the luxurious- 
ness of the Hebrew courts there was no 
more spirit in her (I Kings 10:5). Silver 
was as plentiful as stones and imported 
Lebanon cedars as lowly sycamores of 
Judea.” (Encyclopedia of Bible Life, 
Miller) 

Solomon’s income was further swelled 
by the tribute paid him annually by the 
surrounding nations. His economic pros- 
perity was due not only to his industrial 
enterprises and to tribute exacted from 
the Philistines and the states of Trans- 
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jordia and Syria, but also to his trade 
in horses and chariots. 1 Kings 10:28- 
29, which read a little obscurely, has been 
clarified by recent archaeological discov- 
eries. As Albright has made clear the 
horses were brought in Cilicia “at the 
current price,” it should read, and then 
resold in Egypt at a profit. At the same 
time Solomon imported fine chariots from 
Egypt and resold them to the Syrians. 
He was fortunate enough to be at the 
crossroads of supply of two of the most 
coveted articles of his day and knew 
how to make the best of his opportunities. 
To protect his wealth and secure peace 
for his nation, Solomon maintained a 
great military establishment (10:26). He 
specialized in chariots and in cavalry, 
the most efficient instruments of rapid 
warfare in that day. They were stationed 
in Jerusalem or in his fortified cities, so 
distributed as to be readily available in 
times of need. Between the years 1926 
and 1939 excavations uncovered Megid- 
do, one of Solomon’s chariot cities. There 
are stalls for 450 horses and places for 
150 chariots. We can actually see the 
stone mangers from which the horses ate 
their grain and the hitching posts with 
well-worn loops, where their bridles were 
fastened. The copper industry, the navy 
(only this once in all of Israel’s history), 
the trade in horses and chariots, the army 
prepared to strike quickly in any part of 
the empire all helped to give Solomon 
the reputation of being the richest and 
wisest of all the kings of the earth. 


IV. Solomon’s Decline 

In the closing chapter of his history 
the prophetic writer takes us back of the 
stage and shows us all of Solomon’s 
brilliance as only a glittering facade. 

He was pious in his youth. He con- 
secrated himself unto God at the begin- 
ning of his reign and prayed for wisdom; 
he built the temple and offered a beau- 
tiful prayer before the people, but when 
he was old “his wives turned his heart 
after other gods” (11:4). This meant, 
among other things, a loss of moral ideal- 
ism, of ethical sensitiveness, of social 
responsibility. God himself “came to be 
worshipped with pomp and _ splendor, 
while the social characteristics and eth- 
ical requirements of the Mosaic covenant 
tradition were allowed to fall into the 
background.” 

Solomon had a magnificent reign in 
the eyes of the world. He brought the 
kingdom to its highest pitch of outward 
prosperity. But that outward glitter was 
mostly show. It was based on the heavy 
taxation of the people and on a system 
of forced labor which raised up adver- 
saries in his life time (11:14-40), and 
which caused the wreck and division of 
the kingdom after his death (12:1-20). 

There was a great accession of wealth 
in Solomon’s days, but the wealth was 
not equitably distributed. Says R. B. Y. 
Scott in The Relevance of the Prophets: 


“With the establishment of the court 
and the determination of Solomon to 
ape the worldly glory of neighboring 
states there began a concentration of 
wealth which drained off the economic 
surplus of the community and left the 
mass of the people at or below the poverty 
line. Vast quantities of food, goods and 
services were now taken for the upkeep 
of the royal establishment and the army, 
while the conscript labor which built 
chariot cities and embellished Jerusalem, 
left crops and herds untended. The im- 
porting of great new quantities of gold 
and silver forced prices upward in a sud- 
den inflation. Men were compelled to 
mortgage their lands, their persons, or 
their children, to pay the exactions de- 
manded. The interest was usurious and 
many free Israelites lost their land and 
became slaves while those who had an 


initial advantage amassed lands and 
money.” 

As Farrar puts it: 

“Solomon’s ostentatious commerce 


proved an expensive failure; his political 
alliances a hollow truce; his sinful luxury 
but filmed a deep and sullen discontent; 
his shameful harem gave him neither a 
real home nor a true love; his forced 
labor caused misery and disorder; he left 
behind him but one weak and worthless 
son to remember his kingdom and dis- 
grace his name.” 

It is quite plain, as we follow the 
story, that Solomon’s wisdom degenerated 
into worldly wisdom that left God, and 
therefore man, out of account. Riches 
and honor and even wisdom are danger- 
ous things. Many a man who has con- 
secrated himself to God in the days of 
his youth has been ruined later by the 
very success that God has granted. As 
success comes, and money and reputation 
and wisdom, we are apt to forget God. 
We have all seen it happen again and 
again to individuals and to families. How 
is it with us? Are we more and more 
concerned with material goods, less and 
less interested in spiritual goods? Would 
we have to say with Thomas Hood, “I 
am farther away from God than when 
I was a boy,” or do the passing years 
find us more anxious to know his will, 
more consecrated to his service? 

Israel’s prosperity was transient be- 
cause it was not based on the welfare of 
the people as a whole. We have learned 
something about that today. When the 
wealth of a nation is concentrated in the 
hands of a few it may make a gorgeous 
show, but the discontent and bitterness 
which it engenders may in the end bring 
paralyzing depression or a_ revolution. 
Lasting prosperity must be based upon 
the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
It must include consideration for the 
middle classes, so often ground between 
the upper and nether millstones, and 
justice to rich and poor. 

What would you say about the pros- 
perity of America? Is it sound? Is is 
fairly distributed? What is our stake in 
the welfare of other lands? Do our poli- 
cies at home and abroad favor the rich 


or the poor? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 

Book-of-the-Month (midsummer), Im- 
age of America, R. L. Bruckberger (Vik- 
ing). 

a Psychology (May), Jung and 
St. Paul, David Cox (Association Press). 

Pulpit (May), Preaching Values in 
the Epistles of Paul, Halford Luccock 
(Harper). 

Religious (May), Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, Langdon Gilkey (Double- 
day). 








* * *£ 


GOD AND CAESAR. A Christian Ap- 
proach to Social Ethics. Warren A. Quan- 
beck, editor. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis. 207 pp., $3.95. 

The symposium represented by this 
book reflects a highly important and sig- 
nificant undertaking for any group of 
Christians and particularly for the Lu- 
therans who have cooperated here. The 
leading genius is Otto A. Piper of Prince- 
ton Seminary and the book has grown 
out of a seminar on Christian social 
ethics at Valparaiso (Ind.) University. 

Dr. Piper has written three chapters: 
“The Church and Political Form,” “Jus- 
tification and Christian Ethics,’ and 
“Faith and Daily Life.” Other writers 
deal with ““The State as Order of Crea- 
tion,” “Totalitarianism and Democracy,” 
“The Philosophy of the American Revo- 
lution,” ““The Reformation and the Capi- 
talistic Revolution,” and “The Commu- 
nist Manifesto.” 

The writers are in general agreement 
but insist upon their differences. To show 
something of the tendency, see the con- 
clusions of Arthur A. Piepkorn (Con- 
cordia) on “Church, Nation and Nation- 
alism”’: 

“The church can remember that while 
the state—including the nation-state—has 
coercive power, the church does not. This 
puts the Christian in a difficult position 
unless the church has forewarned and 
forearmed him. 

“The church can keep her leaders aware 
of the fact that the leisure-time activities 
of her citizens—radio, television, the 
periodical press, sport—tend to confirm 
men in their nationalism and can govern 
herself accordingly. 

“The church can advocate constructive 
political ends—not means or programs. 
But her members as individuals and as 
groups of individuals can make liberal 
use of the channels open to them—but not 
to the church as such—to influence gov- 
ernment and other agencies, notably the 
media of mass communications, in favor 


of constructive programs and_ specific 
means. 


“Finally, the church can remember and 
remind her members that in any conflict 
of loyalties, we must obey God rather 
than men!” 

Although there are some basic differ- 
ences between the traditional Lutheran’s 
approach and the Calvinist’s, for ex- 
ample, there are heartening areas of 
agreement which are stressed in this vol- 
ume. Further, this presentation may well 
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challenge other Confessions to do some- 
thing similar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








Fun and Festival from Africa. Rose H. 
Wright. Friendship Press, N. Y. 60¢, paper. 

Jungles Ahead! Esther D. Horner. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95. 

Know Your Faith. Nels F. S. Ferre. Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Peopie, Lands and Churches. Rockwell 
Cc. Smith. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95. 

20 Centuries of Christianity. Paul Hutch- 
inson and Winfred E. Garrison. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y. $6. 

Horizon—March 1959. Joseph J. Thorn- 
dike, Jr., editor. Horizon, N. Y. $3.95. 

Now or Never. Smiley Blanton with 
Arthur Gordon. Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
$4.95. 

A Gift of Turtles. Ella Mae Charlton. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $3.95, cloth. $1.50, 
paper. 

Allegory and Event. R. P. C. Hanson. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $6. 

Adventures in Parenthood. William Tali- 
aferro Thompson. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. $2.50. 

God in the Eternal Present. Carl G. 
Howie. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
$2.25. 

The Sermon and the Propers: Vol. III. 
Fred H. Lindemann. Concordia Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.50. 

The Sermon and the Propers: Vol. IV. 
Fred H. Lindemann. Concordia Publish- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.50. 

Behold, I Make All Things New. Edward 
Hill Sadtler. Comet Press Books, N. Y. $3. 

Soldiers of the Word. John M. Gibson. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 

Windbreaks. J. Martin Bailey. Friend- 
Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. $1.50, paper. 

Caravan from Ararat. James P. Ter- 
zian. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

The Classic Christian Faith. Edgar M. 
Carlson. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. $2.75. 

The Way in Africa. George Wayland 
Carpenter. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95. 

Residue of Days. Hugh Redwood. Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. $2.25. 





Great Sermons .. . and how to prepare them 


LEARN FROM EXPERTS 


BROADMAN 
PREACHING 


IN THESE 
BOOKS ON 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST PREACHING 
Compiled by H.C. Brown, Jr. 


These twenty-two outstanding sermons represent 
preaching at its best in the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Each sermon is the favorite of 
the man who preached it, and each is preceded 
by a detailed discussion of the methods used in 
preparing it. Preachers, students, everyone who 
appreciates great preaching will enjoy this book. 


THEY WHO PREACH J. M. Ellison 


This practical book covers all phases of a 
pastor’s preaching ministry. 
preacher’s personal qualifications for his work, 
sermon preparation and delivery, writing the 
sermon, ways of commanding attention, dra- 
matic expression in delivery, speech, illustra- 
tions, and other vital topics. This is an in- 
troductory book on preaching written in simple, 


direct language. 
at your favorite bookstore 
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Just Call Me Pastor. Robert E. Seger- 
hammar. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. $2. 

The Messengers of Peace. William Stan- 
ley Parker. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $1.75. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John W. Cowan, from Jackson, Mo., to 
the First church, 7th at Jules Sts., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

William C. Christie, from Collins, Miss., 
to Archer, Fla., where he is serving the 
Archer and Kanapaha churches. 

A. L. Davis, from Alfenas to Rua Minas 
Gerais, 147, Tres Pontas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil. 

Dwight A. Sharpe, from Dallas, Texas, 
to the Highland Park church, 851 Ham- 
mond St., San Antonio 10, Texas. 

Nathaniel C. Kirkland, Conway, S. C., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Albemarle, N. C., June 1. 

J. J. Murray, who has been serving on 
the faculty of Louisville Seminary, will 
retire May 31 and return to Lexington, 
Va., to make his home. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Weston D. Gray, Jr., from Rochester, 
Minn., to 705 5th St., Farmington, Minn. 

T. Ralph Aikin, from West Palm Beach, 
Fla., to 309 E. Brown Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

George J. Keith, from Sandy Lakes, Pa., 
to Homedale, Idaho. 

Clarence E. Davison, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to 14 Myrtle Ave., Summit, N. J. 

George W. Woodcock, from West Sun- 
bury, Pa., to 1416 Lakewood Ave., Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Robert D. McClure, from Roscoe, Pa., 
to the Stella church, Forty Fort, Pa. 

John C. Brownlee, from Waterloo, Iowa, 
to Argyle, N. Y. 

Donald T. Buddle, from Attica, N. Y., 
to Hamden, N. Y. 

Maurice C. Mitchell, from Delhi, N. Y., 
to Ilion, N. Y. 

Robert E. Reid, from Adamsville, Pa., 
to Bovina Center, N. Y. 

Albert G. Shiphorst, from Yonkers, 
N. Y., to Boca Raton, Fla. 

H. Norman Sibley, of Corning, N. Y., 
is retiring from the active pastorate. 


CHAPLAINS’ COMMISSION 

Episcopal Bishop Henry I. Louttit, of 
Southern Florida, has been named chair- 
man of the General Commission on Chap- 
lains. The secretary is Claude H. Pritch- 
ard, Presbyterian, U. S., home missions 
executive, Atlanta, Ga., and the treasurer 
is Andrew R. Bird, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Bird has been a member of the com- 
mission for forty-two years and is the 
last survivor of the Protestant leaders 
who organized the commission the week 
after America entered World War I in 
April, 1917. 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 

A. Russell Stevenson, who has been on 
the staff of Church World Service for 
the past two years, has been named its 
deputy-executive director. R. Norris Wil- 
son is executive director of this National 
Council of Churches agency. 
JICU 

David O. D. Wurfel, 
(U. P. USA), graduate 
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a Presbyterian 
fellow of the 





Southeast Asia Program, Cornell Uni- 
versity, will join the teaching staff of 
the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity in Tokyo next fall. Another 
Presbyterian, Akhtar Qamber, head of 
the English Department, Isabella Tho- 
burn College, Lucknow, India, will serve 
as guest lecturer of English literature 
and philosophy during her sabbatical year 
beginning in September. 


HARVARD DEAN 

Samuel H. Miller, who has been minis- 
ter of Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., for 25 years, has been 
named Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
succeeding Douglas Horton. Dr. Miller, 
who is professor of pastoral theology at 
Harvard, is the first Baptist to head the 
inter-denominational school since it was 
made a separate institution between 1811 
and 1819. He is 59. 


U. P. USA NOMINEES 

Henry S. Randolph, New York, secre- 
tary of the Department of Town and 
County Church and Indian Work for the 
Board of National Missions, is to be 
nominated for Moderator of the Indian- 
apolis Assembly, with the endorsement 
of the Presbytery of Holston. Another 
nominee is Arthur L. Miller, of the Mont- 
view Boulevard Church, Denver, Colo., 
endorsed by the Presbyteries of Denver 
and Crawfordsville. 

Rex S. Clements, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
whose name had been mentioned earlier 
as a possible nominee this year, has re- 
quested that his name be withdrawn from 
consideration. He had been “endorsed” 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
TRAVEL 

Roger A. Kvam of the First church, 
Cranbury, N. J., will mark the 225th 
anniversary of the founding of the church 
by a pulpit exchange with John R. Wilson, 
pastor of St. Bride’s, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, from May through September. Mr. 
Kvam will also tour the Soviet Union, 
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Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, visiting churcheg 
and churchmen. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Charles E. Johnson, chaplain of Presby- 
terians, Duke University, was the reli. 
gious emphasis speaker at Hampden-Syd- 
ney College. Associated with him were 
Wade H. Boggs, Jr., Connolly C. Gamble, 
Jr., John H. Leith, James Appleby, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


DEATHS 

Huldah Niebuhr, 70, of the famoug 
Niebuhr family of theologians, died of a 
heart ailment in Chicago April 17. She 
had served on the McCormick Seminary 
faculty since 1946. 


METHODISTS 

Bishop Marvin A. Franklin of Jackson, 
Miss., has been elected president of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops for the 
coming year, succeeding G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Washington, D. C. Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy, of Los Angeles, Calif., wag 
named president-designate. 


ANGLICANS 

Episcopal Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr, 
of Olympia, Wash., has been named to 
the newly-created post of executive officer 
of the Worldwide Anglican Communion 
at the invitation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Geoffrey Francis’ Fisher, 
Bishop Bayne will have responsibilities 
for the Advisory Council of Missionary 
Strategy in its world missionary work 
and to the Consultative Body of the 
Lambeth Conference, coordinating body 
of world Anglicanism. 
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